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Preface 



This monograph is one in a scries dcsigd^d to rrpoil. in naiiativr foiin, 
discussions lhat look place during a series of "miiiicoiif^rrncrs" for local K 12 
♦Career ETducation Coordinators. A total o^l5 such "miniconferences" were 
held between the period beginning in January and ending in July of 1979. 
This monograph, like all others in this series, is bafed on the notes I took 
while conducting each of these 15 "niiniconferenccs." I he OCE contractor 
responsible for logistical arrangements and for preparation of final notes (as 
corrected by the participants) was Inter America Research Associates of ^ 
Rosslyn, Virginia. Thai Contractor has compiled and published a limited 
quantity of the final notes. Copies* of that report, while they last, may be ob- 
tained' by writing to the Office of Career Education. U.S. Office of Educa 
tion; Washington. D.C. 20202. 

Participants for this series of miniconferences were selected by OCE based 
on nominations received fron\ State Coordinators of Career Education. Each 
such Coordinator was asked to nominate, as possible participants, those K 12 
Career Education Coordinators who. in the opinion of the State Coordinator, 
were doing the best job in implementing career education in iheir State. It is 
nHot. then, in any way a random sample of local K^12 career education coor- 
dhiators whose experiences and opinions are reported here, father, these 
participants should be viewed as among the best in the opinion of their State 
Coordinators. Because it was impossible to select all persons nominated, there 
were many outstanding local Coordinators around the Nation who were not 
selected as participants. ^ 

A]> attempt was made to secure nominations from all 50 States plus the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico and to pick a 'minimum of two local 
career education coordihatofs from each State as participants, The original ' 
^plan was to select 10 pa|^cipants — one each fjrom 10 different States — as par- 
ticipants in each of the 15 miniconferences. Logistical problems prevented us 
from reaching this objective of haVing 150 participants. The final ct>unt of 
participants was ISl persons who. in combination, came from 45 diffei^t 
States and the District of Columbia. The actual number of participants in 
each miniconference ranged from a Ipw of 7 to a high of 10 with a statistical 
average of 8.7 persons in attendance at each of the 1-5 miniconferencrsV^ 

Each miniconference was conducted in the sanur basic way. We started by ^ 
askiAig eacli participant to list the most practical and pressing issues, pro- 
blems, and concerns she/he is facing in .attempting to implement* career 
^ucatioti. A total of 407 such topics — an average of 27+ per 
miniconference — were raised by participants. Following this, participants 
were asked to vote on the S-6 issues that they considered most crucial of a|l 
those raised at their miniconference. As time peripitted, then, participants in 
each miniconference ''brainstormed'' the priority topics they had selected by 
their votes. Extensive discussions were held on' 49 such priority topics, several 




of which are discussed in this monograph. In addition, each participant was 
asked to present a short oral description of his/her attempts to implemeui 
eareer education iiyi given community and to slxarc materials with other par 
ticipants. Those report^ and materials also form part of the content of each 
monograph in this series. 

While Ito exact statistical data were gathi^d. it appears that participants 
in this series of miniconfcrcnccs had. on the average, somewhere between five 
and six years of experience in attempting to implement career education. The 
basic purpose of each monograph in this series is to share this rich reservoir of 
experience whh others interested in problems associated with the implemen 

ytationof career education at the K12 levels of Education. 

The mosf striking ofaLervation one could make abour panicipant comments 
was. as expected, the wtdc diversity of means tbey have found for overcoming 
the practical problems facing those charged with implementing career educa 
tion. It should be obvious: to aiiy thoughful reader, that there is no one bes^ 
solution for any given problem. Rather, the best way to solve a particular 
problem will vary from community to community, from $tat^to State, from 
school districts of various sizes, and from rural, suburban, and urban settings. , 
It is. thus, a diversity of answers that the reader will hopefully find in the 
monographs of this series. 

It will be equally obvious, to the experienced' reader, that the practices of 
these experienced local career education coordinator varies greatly from 
much of the theoretical/philosophical litibraturc of career education. It is very 
leldom that practitioners, fac^ with the multitude of practical constraints 
that exist at the local community level, can put into practice what those who. 
liKe myself, have the time to think, write, and speak about: I am impressed by 
how fclose mii^y of them have come. I am even moYc impressed by some of the 

^ innovative, creative solutions some have found that go considerably beyond 
w]>at the fuU-tiihe career education conccptualitcrs have yet been able to 
think about. 

I am most impreased by the dedication, commitment, arid professional ex- 
pertise that participanu demonstrated, over and over ag?in, during this series 
of miniconferences/ They are the real experts in career education. I hope 
that, just as I Hiive learned from them, so, too, will their -thought* and their 
experiences be helpful to you. ^ 

\ • * 

- Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
w Office of Career Education 

United States Office of Education 
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Funding for K~12 Career Education Eflorts: Examples 
^ and Recommondatlona 

l^enneth B. Hoyt 
Director, Office of Career Eiuo^ion 
United StitetOffice of Education . n« 



Introduction 

Funding for K12 career education efforts wi^s the NunifeJ- 1 conccxin^ 
raiaed by K-12 participants in the OCE sponsored series^^ 1979 
'*miniconferences/' The topic was raised by one^r more participants, in each 
^ of the 15 mijAconferenceB, and selected as a priority item for ^discussion, by 
participants in 7 of these. It waa very clear that the experienced K-12 career 
^ ^ education coordinators, at tending these miniconferences perceived themselves 
as mueh more adept at solving problems of how to do career education than 
problems of how to pay for it. This, of course, is not to say they have fajled to 
find a multiplicity of answers to the fiinding problem because they Fiave. It is 
some of those answers tha.t will be reported her^. . 

It should be made clear, at the out{et,^that the pMttcrns of solutions found 
to the funding problem is a different topic than the principlea involved in 
findlhg such solutions. At the time these **miniconferences" were held, not a 
single penny of career education funds available under P.L. 95;207 — the 
"CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT" -had been /elcascdt; Jnstead, 
when Federal funds were considered, these practitioners had been operating 
^ under the older pattern of Federal funds being available for demonstration, 
raUier than for implementation, purposes. Thus, the pMtterns of funding dur- 
ing the next few years may well vary in many ways from those reported hert . 
However, if the^rincip/e* of funding reconOtmended by these participants are 
followed, this monograph will have served its intended purpose. 

The topic of "funding** logically divides itself into a number of major sub- 
topics including: (a) what kinds of funding sources are being used? (b) how 
much funding it required; (c) what arc funds for career edu^cation being spent 
for; (d) how ao K-12 career education practitioners go about securing funds; 
and (e) what kinds of actions are required ^in order to assure career education , 
funding on a sustaining, as opposed to a temporary,' basis? Each of these sub- 
Ntopicswill be considered here. * ^ ^ 

As answers given by t^esc K-12 cfreer education coordinators are c6n- 
Bi<i^red» I hope their dedication^ to the career education concept will come 
through In a clear aiid forceful manner. They are persons who, despite ul\ 
odds, have refused to give up on their attempts to convert ithat concept into 
effective action efforts. I also hope readers will become awarc\nd ap- 
preciaUre of the creativeness and innovativeness of these K-12 car^r educa- 
tion coordinaton. Those who read this monograph carefully will learn as 
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much about the kinds of professionals working in this area as they will about 
the kinds of solutions they have discovered.. Both kinds ot learning have 
aeriouft and important implications lor the future of career education. 

An Overview Of Th# VarWty of Furling Sources Fqr K-12 Career 
Edycatlon Efforts 

It would be extremely valuable had we been^ble to ask each of the 130 
participants in these 'miniconferences ' to fill out a •detailed questionnaire 
telling us exactly how their career education effort* have beeti funded over the 
years. There were two major reasons why this coi^ld oot be done. First, such ^ 
an instrument, since it would be adAiinistered to more* than 9 persons, would 
have had 'to been officially cleared by th6 Office of Mkn^igemem and 
Budget - a^d \hat wo^uld have been impossible to do in this project for 
variety of reasons. Second, the structure used in organizing and conducting 
these "miniconferences** was oite that called for participants themselves to 
identify problems for 'discussiW and. for each such problem, to volunteer 
whatever information they wanted with Vespcct to its solution. Under these ar- 
rangements. I had no right or opportunity to ask ahy single question to par 
ticipantsnor to expect them to provide any particular kitid of information. As 
a result. iho>c studying the answers presented here should do so knowing that 
they simply represent the pattern of responses as volunteered by participants 
in those "miniconferences** where the top^c of funding came up for discus- 
sion -or by individual participants as they^described their own career educa- 
tion efforts. In addition, readers should be aware of the fact ^at these par- 
ticipants had. tycpically. been engaged in careiTr education for a number of 
yrfars. Thus, some of the sources of funding they mentioned were ones used ^ 
several years ago while others* represent current activities. With thesc^ 
understandings, let us look at the funding sdUrces reported by those par- 
ticipants who volunteered some information on this topic. 

Prior *to making a composite list of funding 80ur;ces. it is important to em- 
phasize, as did partkipantt time and time again, that tlie single greatest 
source of funding for career education has been the "in kind ' contributions of 
the business/labor/industry community. A good example of this was given by 
Dave Wasson, Career Education Coordinator in Kingman. Arizona who told 
ui ihat, if only the "Career Education Fair" he organized as part of his total 
ef fojts were considered, he had calculated the "in kind * contributions ot those 
persons from busincss/Jabor /industry who manned his 100 booths f6r S days 
to be $108,000. Such contributions did not. of course, count all tjir other "in 
kind'* contribatlons of business/labor/industry persons represented wheii they 
served as career rlsource speakers in classrooms, when they hdtted studenU on 
field trips, or when they demoted their energies to helping Dave publicize 
cawer eduqalion. Daves total career education «:budget." from State funds. 
amounU to only $1 16.000 annually. Thus, it b obvious that the'^ln kind" con- 
tribution! from the business/labor/industry community are far greater than 
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thr "hard dollars" one (an see as diictlly luidgetcd loi tarrei education in 
Kingman This same Rind of pattei a was ({bvious in (ominiinity alia com 
iiiunity. Most had noi iried to estimate these costs in^any overall sense Orfe 
who had was Joyce MtSpaddrn liom the C^hailolle Mei kenheig Schmil 
Oistriri in Charlotte, Noilh Carolina. Joyce, ni attempting to get sonit^ "han 
die" on this, made a vrry conservative estimate that the time of each ct^n 
munity resource person (includirf^ physicians, lawyers, et(\) was to he figuied 
at $6.00 per hour, llnder that asMimption. she calculated the 'in kind" cot^ 
tributions from business/lahor/industry to amount to $78. ()()() annually as 
opposed to the formal 'budget" for career education which is $2r).()()0 an 
nually I hus, thr "in kind'* contributions from the business labor/ industry 
community were more <han three times greater than the total amok^u of 
''hard dollars** budgeted for career eiiucation in tkift system. Based on what ^ 
learned from all participants, I must agree with Joyce that this is a very con 
servative estimate indeed. Were this source of support to disappear, there is 
no way that ca^cr education could continue. This must be clearly .widerstood 
from the beginning. 

Given this understanding, it is additionally important to recognize and 
understand that, when funding sources for career education are identified, 
they arc often multiple in nature. F^cxamplc, Bob Megow, Career Educa 
tion Coordinator for the Orange County Schools in Orlaodo. Florida told us 
that liis career education budget for the 1978 79 perfod, comes from 11 dif 
fcrcnt funding sources — includinj; 7 Federal sources and 4 from the State or 
local level. In examining the list that appears on page 6, x>iie should be aware 
of the fact that* in \ddition to using different funding sources in different 
years, several of (hese funding sources may be in use in a given school district 
in any one year. With these undcrstaildings, the following listing of career 
education funding sources may be useful to examine. Remember, each of 
these fundingf sources either has been or is currently being used to support one 
or more K-12c'areet/rducatioii efforts: 

Several observations are in order with refererice to the composite summary, 
found in the table above. First, it should not be surprisinj^ to observe that a 
variety of sources of Federal funding for career education are represented in 
this table. A recent Government Accounting Office study cbrtducted during 
1978 showed that same pattern. Covering the period beginning with FY 1974 
and extending through FY 1978, that GAO report indicated that more than 
ten times as many Federal dollars for career education v/ete ei^pended froru 
other OE elements than were funded as demonstration grants fr9m OE's Of* 
fice of Career Education. This is an excellent example of career education's 
"linking power** and one » that other career education practitioners should 
keep in mind. ■ 
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Tabto 1--iSoiifc#t of Fimdlng For K-12 9«rMr Education Eftorti 
ftoportod by Stio cfd K-12 Carter Education Coofdiaf tort 

VXOffkf of Eimmhon Fkmds 

Ofllce of Career Education d^monitnilion granlt 

Pan C. Vocational Education Act Amendmerilt (NO TE No longrl- being utecl) 
Pan D. Vocational Education Act Ameiulinentt (NOTE: No longer. being used) 
. ElemertShry a|(d Sciondary Education Act. Title I 
Elementary and Seconddry Education Act, Title III -A 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Title IV -A ^ 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title 4V'B 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Title IV-C 
Higher Education Act (Teacher Centert) 4 
Education of the Handicapped Act (including GiAed and Talented)' 
Consumer Education 

Women't Equity ^ * 

National Diflution Network ' 
Emergency School Aid Act 

Naiioimi Instttuli fot^dutatwn (NIE) 

Vnatd StaUs DipQfhMnt of Labor ^ ^ 

Youth Employment Trainin^Program, CETA ^ « 

Youth Incentive Entitlemen^frrogram. CETA ^ 
«^ummer Youth Employment rrogram, CETA 
'YOUTH VV^RK 

Appahchnm R^giomi Cmmissm 

Dimt funding ft^m Ikt Frivatt Stttof ^ ^ 

Nutional Alliance of Butinew (Career Guidance Initftutet primarilyJ 

Local Chamben of Commerce 

Individual Butincat and Corporations 

Economic Development Councils 
• • 

Commumtjf Smkf Groups 
Rotary, International 

Kiwanb *^ 
Junior League 

Stale laws and/or Stale kgitlature line item apptt>|>riation^ * 
Stale Education Afene)r Vocaiidnal Education funds 
State Education Agency grants and "minlgranu" ^ ^ *^ 

U€§i ScM DiiirikI S$m*s 

Danatbns thm local leaclieiv* union ' V. 

Line hemVor career ^tKhicallon budgeted by the Board of iMucation ) 
liiilnietkHial Department Funds (prImarUy for materials) 



Second, whilt (in order to avoid being misleading) no nact^ounit appears 
in tlie 'Cable above wit!h reqpect to bow manj^ local school districts^were using 
each of ibe S^ soturces of fmdbig found in the table, it jbould be observed 
chat the largest sln|^ number of partkipanu rqwrted uring Bute and/or 
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UK^t funds, not Frdri al funds lor ihrii c aieei education efforts. This appears 
to due. in part, to the fact that some have operated, from the beginning, 
wiihSlal^ aud/oj^ local fuinls only and. lu pail, lu the (act many local school 
districts who began their career education operations using Federal 
demonstration funds ire now relying on local funds to keep career edutation 
going on^ sustaining basis. 

Third, those studying this table should observe thelact that, while Federal 
funds for career education coming directly from VtH aiional t^ducation are no 
longer being used to furtd career education cfemonstration efforts, *there are 
still several States where State vocational education funds are [flaying a major 
role in keeping career education alive and building it srill stronger. Chiet 
among such States appear to be Ohio and Oregon. Dr. Bryl Shoemaker. State 
Director of Vocational Education in Ohio and Mr. Monty Mukanen. State 
Director of Vocational Education* in Oregon, have both been conceptual 
leaders, as well as sources of sizeable financial support, for career education 
in their Stales.. Other States as well including West Virginia. Iowa. New 
Jersey. Connecticut and Illinois, arc. according to "miniconference" par 
ticipams. still investing tteavily in career education activities using State voca* 
tional education fiends. At the local school district levH. the use of vocational 
education funds for career education is still more pronounced Aid obvious. 
Good examples are seen in DctroitH7«lCfsr4W4fuiMota where Cliff Clausen, 
directs the effort, in Camden. South Carolina where BilWoolard is in charge, 
in Toms River, New Jersey under the direction ot ]oe Tomasclli.*^ and in 
.Tacoma. Washington, where Jim Capelli PWCTs as Directoi^ of Career and 
Vocational Education. The current absence o,f rV^cral vocational education 
funds fot career education is more apparent than r^j in that a good deal of 
Federal vocational edAication funds are now being supplied for a variety of 
kiWds of "career gi^ance** projects which, so far as I can tell, are translated 
into ''career education" when put into practice at the l^cal school level. 

Fourth." some of the newer OE programs having especially great potential 
lor use in career education include the new TEACHER CENTERS just now 
beginningr to appear, the various projects being funded by the Bureau of 
Education for* the Handicapped (where interest among praclitioner^t the 
local school district level appeSirs to be very high), in the Women's Equity Pro- 
grani (where career education can be easily pictured as a vehicle for achieving^ 
some of -the goals of that program), and in the National Diffusion Network 
(which now has a specific category galled "car^ education" for use by those 
career education sites who.iiave successfully passed through the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) of OE and been declared td be **educa 
tional practices that work/' While these sources of OE funding haven't been 
'used as extensively in the past as the Elementary. and Secondary Education 
Act, each has been used in one or more of the local school districts 
represented in thesC^'miniconfercnces" thus demonstrating the potential for 
use as being present. We muit hope more local school districts take advantage 
of this potential in the f^iture^ * 

' to / * 



Fifth, there c ui ieiitly appeals to he majoi tieiul (owaid iising Juij^i«i 
available uiulei seveial of thr Youth Piogiain titles of ('.K l A foi t aieei 
education. The most popular su)^ }>art being used, according to these paitici 
pant reports, is the YOUli* KMPLOYMKNI IRAlNINCr PROC.RAM 
(YETP) although several .il imported using the .VIIMMKR YOU IH 
KMP1X)YMKN 1 PR(K;RAM' (SYKP) which used to go undei^the acronym 
of SPEDY. Where such (^K ! \ funds are used, participants reported them to 
be largely restricted to providing special career education opportui«ties for 
economically disadvantaged youth although, in sKme communities, they are 
used even more broadly. For eacample, Chuck Farnsworih, from the Four 
-.CouiU^N Area Vocational Cooperative in Garrett, Indiana, reported that 
YEtP funds are bcingused to pay 100% of the costs of career ^ettucation in 
that school district. Vvmie it is mosimnlikely that many other local sihdol 
districts will be able to carry it this far. it is certainly appropriate for local 
S4 hool districts to look for ways in which they can link the funds they rtiay now 
be receiving under the CAREER EDUCATlOlNl INCENTIVE AC 1 'with 
those available under the YOU I H EM PLOY MEN 1 I RAININC PRO 
GRAM OF CETA, h should by noted that the CETA law itself calls for such 
linkages in spite of the fact that not many local school districts have yet 
taken advantage of this requirement. . 

Sixth, at least 10 of the local school districts represented in these 
"mlniconfercnccs" reported using funds made available to them from the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business (NAB) - especially for doing faculty inservlce work 
in career education throi|gh the NAB "Career Guidance Institute." There ap- 
pears to be little doubt b,ut that, in setting after setting, the NAB "career 
guidance institutes'* have Jbccomc. in reality, "career education institutes" 
and that more classroom teachers than couselors are being accepted as par- 
ticipants it^such institutes. The State of Alabama is a good example of on# 
State where a major portion of teacher inservice in career eduxration is cur- 
rently being conducted under the auspices of NAB "Career Guidance In- 
stitutes.'* Many more communities should be seeking to make tli^ linkage. 

Several local Chambers oP Commerce are now contributing directly to^he 
costs of career education at the local level through providing both physical 
facilities and some of ^he personnel costs. This tr^d can be seen in such 
diverse settings as Hartford. Connecticut, in Boulder, Colorado, and in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. So, too, are local "Economic Development Coun- 
cils'* who see the clear need for and desirability of a close linkage between 
"career education" and "economic education" efforts. Such funds do not have 
to be large in order to make the^caretfr education and ^^onom^ education ef* 
forts par^of the same broader "package." This isvwell illustrated by the 
$3,000 grant Alton Harvey, ^in Mobile. Alabama received for his economic 
development component and^ the close tie-in between career educatiog^nd 
economic education seen irxf?rhera JohnscTn's program in the Weber School 
District at Ogden, Utah. 
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Two other sources of fuiuling inrntionrd by various pai ti( ipaius sccmh (o 
inr to need special hiffhiighting here. One is the example of having tl\e local 
teachers' union supply some funds for use in teachei inservic e in ( arm educa 
tion In one conununity, it was reported that an actual rash donation had 
been made by the teachers' union while, in anothei community, it was 
reported that the teachers' union had made a strong recommendation to the^ 
Board of Education that some of the school district's "inservice days'* be 
specifically earmarked for career education. There could be no stronger en 
dorsement for career education than one such as this from the local teachers* 
union. The other example that needs to be highlighted here is that of using 
regular "instructional departrhcnt funds" to purchase career education 
materials. Again, this is not a practice that was reported by very many par 
ticipants, but it is certainly in the direction we would like to go in our at- 
tempts to have "career education" eventually become part of "good Educa 
tion," 

Quite obviously, those school districts who felt n\o5t secure about career 
education were those where the local Board of Education had designated 
"career education" as a hard line budget item. Such con)munities were 
limited to ones where the local Board of Education had adopted a strong 
policy statement endorsing the career education concept. While, of course, it 
would be nice to be able to say all of the ISO + school district^ represented in 
^ these "miniconfcrcnccs" had received this kind of commitment already from 
tl^ir Board of Education, it is not tru^^at least not yet. We can, and do. 
continue to^hope that this is the next stage direction in \yhich funding for 
career education will goT Apparently, fewer than 20 of these school districts 
had reached this point when these "miniconfcrcnces" were held. That is. had 
they done so, I believe more participants would have remarked about it. The 
ti/fimare, in local funding for career education, will come,'' it seems to me, 'at 
that point when the career education concept is so totally infused into the en- 
tire Education program - and the Education system working so closely with 
the broader community — that a term such as "career education,^' "work and 
Education," or any similar kind of term will no longer be needed. W<r arc, of 
course, very far from reaching that point yet (with the exception of only a few 
I6cal communities scattered across the Nation). 

How Much Does A Career Education Effort Cost? 

When questions are raised regarding the 'Vosts" of career education,* most 
persons seem to be loojc^g for a "per pupil"-type of answer. Few such answers 
will be found in this section for several reasons.* First, participants Aid not, by 
and large, report their CQSts in this fs^ion (with the e^eptions to be noted 
below). Second, the "costs" of career N^^ducation depend pn whether one is 
tafking about "start up cost," "demonstration costs.' or ^'sustaining opera- 
tional costs. *^irrhe answer would be quite different depending on which of 
these three perspectives is being used. Examples of each will be given here. 



, but no attempt will be made to pr^nt any kind of **averagc*' because we 
simply don't have the kind of good data base required for doing so. Third, 
and by far the most important variable for those who ask about the **cost" of 
career education, will be what activities are undertaken in the aame of career 
education —and espeqjally the extent to which specialists are employed as 
"coordinators'* or ''directors'' of such activities. Insij§[hts into the **costs" of 
career education, from that perspective, will be found in the next major sec* 
tion of this monograph, not in this section. Here, some illustrative examples 
will be presented with reftpect to the range of costs incurred in local career 
education operations as repoVted by "miniconferehcf." participants. It will be 
obvio^us that only a minority of participants volunt^red any kind of specific 
data with/es{^t to this question. 

Let us begia\>y reporting figures gTven us by those participants who did 
voluntarily supply others iti their "miniconference" with sufficient informa - 
tion so thttt some kind of estimate could be obtained regarding a "per pupil 
cost" for career education operational efforts. First, Pojly Friend, frt>m the 
Marquette-Alger Independent Sthodl District in Marquette, Michigan, told 
us that, using State appropriated career education funds, the Michigan State 
Department of Education has allocated funds to local school districts in the 
amount' of $4.00 per certificated employee. While, of course, there is no real- 
ly accurate way of kndwmg what this translates to in terms of per pupil costs. 
It seems safe to say that it would amount to something less than $1.00 per stu- 
dent. Polly acknowledged that this amount is not really sufficient to do all 
that is needed to be done in career education and must be supplemented 
somewhat with other funds. ^ 

A second example of what appears to be a^elatively low per pupil cost for 
career education was reported by Sandra Bode, DdPage Elementary Career 
Education Center, in Wheaton, Illinois.. Sandy reported that, using State 
* vocational education funds, the Illinois State Department of Education has 
established 19 Centers such as hers throughout' the State. Each operates as a^ 
consortium serving a number of loci|l school districts (Sandy's, for example, 
serves 29 elementary school districts) . To participate in this Center's activities, 
^acb local school district must, initially* contribute $1.00 per shident for the 
first year's operation. Following the first year, the State Department of 
Edtucation pays somewhere between 75^ and $1.25 per student served by each 
of thes^ regional centers, t'he basic idea here* of course, is that* by pooling 
resources* small rural schools can receive the expertise and a good centralized 
pool of career education materials in spite of the fact that not much money is 
available to any one oi them. 

This aame general idea of encouraging small ^school districu to share their 
limited career education resources by joining in a career education consor- 
tium of some kind was illustrated by Kathy fiackxis. Area Cooperative Educa- 
tion iServices Center. New Haven* Connecticut. In Connectiut* Kathj told us 
that each local school district is allocated $1.61 per pupil for usie in career 
education. Small school districu, whose State allocations mxt under $1*000. 




arr encouraged lo pool mrse funds by a roiiWtiuin similar to the- one in 
which Kaihy works, rherr. as is true foi Saiuly lk)de, the Claieei Kdiu ation 
Center is well staffed and w«ll equipped with raieei education mateiiais 
which are available to each of the participating school districts. l>on (^lava, 
also from New Haven, reported to us that, in addition, each sc hool district is . 

, charged $50 per school per year to join the Career Center. ^ 
A final example reported of very low cost per student operation of a career 
education effort was given us by Shirley laquinto. Career Education Coor 
dinator in Phoenix. Arizona. Shirley reports a per pupil cost of appro«imaieJy 
$2.00. This is far less than Phoenix was spending in their early ^ays of opera 
tion and, as Shirley said, they can no longer do some of the things^ career 
education (hat Would be nice to do. At the same time, Shirley feels this 
amount lo be sufficient lo sustain, a viable career education eWori -especially 
when combined with the valt athount of "in kind'* contributions she receives 
from the broader community. 

5 Now to programs whose per student cost appears to be somewhat higher. 
First, Bob Mcgow, Career Education Coordinator in Orange County. Florida 
(Orlando) statM that his annual career education budget is $762,000 which 
obviously is a lot of money. This amount, however, is used to provide com- 
prehensive career education for about 88.000 K 12 studcjKS and for an addi 
tional 30,000 postsecondary students as well. Thus, unlike Samly Bode*s or 
Shirley laquinto's program. Bob serves older persons as well very young 
elefnenlaty school pupils. His per student cost, by my rough calculations, 
comes out to be roughly $6,50 per student per year. 

Ati even higher per student cost, apparency, is seen in the career education 
effort coordinated by Dave Wasson in Kingman, Arizona. There, Dave 
reports receiving $1 16.000 per year State career education funds for use with 
about 1 1 ,000 students scattered throughout the very large geographic area he 
serves — a per student cost, I figured, of about $10.50 per student per year. 
Part of this higher cost is obviously due lo the very large geographic area lo be 
covered. 

Of those participants^supplying sufficient data so as to enable us to make a 
per student cost estimate, the highest was reported by John Meighan, Coor- 
dinator 6f the Career Development Program at the Tri-Counly Joint Voca- 
tional School in Nelson vill^, Ohio. There, using a combination of career 
education funds supplied by the Ohio St^te Department of Education and by. 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, John reports an annual operating 
cost of $356,000 required to serve about 15,000 students — an average of^ 
about $2S.7&per student. In part, this higher per student cost is caused by 
travel problems associated with the r\iral area in which^John operates. In 
part, it is probably due to the fact that there are many economically disad- 
vantaged students in that area who require more help than would be true 
some other parts of the country. 



In summary, these seven examples where something approaching "per 
pupil costs for career education" data were available, we found four averag- 
ing somewhere between $1 .00 and.S2rOO per student while, for the remaining 
'three, ope cost about $6 per student, one about fJO per stUdehl, and one 
about $24 per student. In each instance, these costs were reported to be those 
required to make career education a sustaining effort i.e., they do not 
represent the exprctedly high *.'start up'* costs required when a program first 
begins. Obviously, whan is done in these seven school districts in the name of 
career education varies considerably from school district to scf\ool district. 
That discussion comes later in this monograph. ^ 

Other participants, while not providing the kinds di exact data thait would 
allpw one to calculate a *'per pupil** cost. for career education, did give us 
some more general figures regarding the size of the career education budget 
in their district now being usedHosu^^ain^career education efforts on a conti- 
nuing basis. In hope, that such figures will provide some kind of helpful 
perspective to pthdrs they will be reported here. Briefly, these reports can be 
sumi^^rized as follows: (a) B<Hty Barr. in Omaha, Nebraska, estimates the 
sustaining costs for career education to be about $56,000 per year; (b) Don 
Jenny, from Carson City, Nevada, had budgeted $14,000 of local school funds 
for a career education effort there (but a tight school budget caused its 
elimination); (c) Bo Ryles, Coordinator of Career Education in Gretna, Loui- 
siana (a large school district forming a major p^rt of the suburbs of New 
Orleans) told us that it takes about $200, OQO per year to maintain their caceer 
education effort which, .in terms of initial start-up costs, had spent $400,000 
in their first year of operation; (d) Joyce McSpadden, from the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg School District in Charlotte, .North Carolina, operates her 
career education effort, on a sustaining lyisis, for about $25,000 per year; (e) 
in Concord, New Hampshire, Stevi? Jones reported that, following initial 
start-up costs of $80,000, they are able to sustain their career education effort 
for about $SO!000 per year; and (f) Rose Muliere; from the Riverside Unified 
School District in Riverside, California, reported having $65,000 available for 
career education in that large school district which has to be used this year to 
try to meet more than $125,000 of requests for career education assistance 
from individual schools in that.school district. One of the interesting things I 
noticed.' time after time, was that, when participants discussed "start up" 
costs versus "sustaining*''costs. the sustaining costs were rarely half as much as 
the "start up^ costs. At least this appears to be true for'school districts who 
started out at "demonstration" sites for career education using Federal funds. 

Two especially di:amatic examples of this can be seen in reports given by 
Chet Du^ar from Peoria, Illinois and by' Keith Currey from Riverton. 
Wyoming. Both had originally received very large Vocational E;ducation Act 
Part D Career education demonstration grants in the 1970^^73 period. Peoria's 
was about $250,000 per year while Riverton, Wyoming received about 
$270^000 annually during the period of th^ demonstration grant. Both Chet 
and Keith reported the current tosts for Sustaining career education in theij^ 



school systems to br considerably less than iho^e iiulial aiiu)iinl$. This vias a 
common pattern in the early years of t aieei rduradoii i.r . tlir paUrrn. 
essentially, was to ''saturate*' deinonsiialion sites with a vciy large ainovinl of 
money for use in career educa^on with a hope (and expcc(auon) (ha( such 
money will result in sucha complete and successful effort (ha( tlic local 5k hool 
district would continue once the Federal fuiuis ran out. 

Those familiar with provisions of P L, 95-207 THE CAREER EDUCA 
TION IN(;:ENTIVE act will be pcutely aware of the fact (hat this piece of 
career education implementation legislation is not based on the kind of 
assumption of nnassive "start up" costs- in order (o initiate a career education 
effort. On the contrary, this legislation is built in such a way that, in most 
States, local school districts can expect to receive relatively small amounts of 
money for use in beginning career education. Two examples of how this idea 
works in practice - both from Missouri were uncovered during this series of 
"miniconferences.** First, Sarah Walkenshaw, Career Education Coordinator 
fo^ tlie Kansas City, Missouri school system, reported that her efforts started 
with a single $5,000 "m^pigranl" fron^ her State Deparrlmenl of Education 
(which 9he used in getting some junior high teachers committed to and en* 
thusiastic about career education). Since that time, Sarah has increased her 
career education budget through applying for and receiving both a Slate Part 
D Vocational Educational Amendment gtant and an ESEA grant. She has 
also received a |90,000 donation from the JUNIOR LEAGUE in Kansas City 
to help in implementing career education. The other perlinei^l example here 
was reported to us by Cecelia Morris from the Diamond R 4 School in Dia- 
mond, Missouri — a very small school district. Cecelia started with a fS.OOO 
*'minigrant" from the Missouri State Department of Education which carried 
with it a requirement that the IcKal school district had to put up 15 percent of 
that amount as "matching funds." Using this very small anciount of money, 
Cecelia has been able to make good progress in getting both teachers and 
community members interested and involved iti career education. It is not a 
big effort yet, of course, but they have been able |Lo do some am^g^iy suc- 
cessful things with this small amount of money. Both Sarah ai^Vfiecelia 
represent examples of what, with P.L. -95 207, may become a basically new 
and different way of getting started in career education. 

What Arm K-12 School DlstrlcU Doing With Their Career Education 
Funda? 

To answer this queation in a complete and accurate fashion would require a 
complete description 6f the career education efforts in each of the liO-^ local 
school districU involve^ in this ^ries of "miniconferences/* Ob^ously, space 
limitations ^jc^lude this approach. As an alternative, I want to begin here 
With a few 'generalizations that I have gained from reading the complete set of 



notes on which thU »crief of monographs is based. Following this, we will pro 
vide some specific examples of ways individual Mrhool districts are making 
apecial use of the kinds of funds illuftrated in ^e table appearing earlier in 
this monograph. 

First, some broad generalizations appear to be in order. The primary ways 
in which these local school di^ricts appear tp be using their career education 
funds are for: (a]^staff development oT^ucators; (b) infusion efforts aimed at 
getting career education coi^epts into the regular curriculum; (c) establish- 
ment and operation of Career Education Resource Centers (including pur-' 
chasing apd/or develpping ''homemade*' career education materials for use in 
sUch Centers); (d) developing and publishing Community Resource Guides 
(including making and maintaining the contacts required to validate the con- 
tents of such guides); (e) teaching "career education" courses; (f) developing 
short and long range plans for (;pmprehensive career education efforts; and 
(g) employing part-tin>e or full- time career education coordinators. (It would 
be nice if I could sa/ that one of the major ways school districts appear to be 
spending thmii funds is on>valuation of career ^ucation but, unfortunately, 
i cannot say so based on these notes.) In general, then, one could conclude 
that, by and large, local school districts appear to be spending their fiends on 
the kinds of activities eligible for funding under provision^ of P.L. 95-207 — 
THE CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT. To this extent, at least, 
things look very positive indeed. ^ 

In an attempt to see if the various sources of funding for tareer education 
listed in the Table appearing earlier were used in distinctly different kinds of 
career education activities, a sampling of career education practices, as con- 
tained in the "minicoinierence" notes, were underti^ken. That "sampling" 
produced such results as: 

The Youth Employment Training Program (YETP) funds of CETA, when 
used iiv career education, appeared largely td .be used in making Special 
career education experiences available for Monomically disadvantaged youth 
in addition to the total set of career education opportunities made available 
to all youth, This pattern can be seen in Altoona, Pennsylvania (as reported 
by Ardell Feeley)» in Sycamore, Illinois (as reptfrM by Pete Johnson), and in 
Clear Lake, loiya (as reported by Vic Pinke). On the other hand, Kathy 
Backus, in New H^ven, Connecticut, reported using YETP funds to establish 
both a (poinput«Hzed career information system and a vocational assessment 
simulM^n c^ter which, while made available without chaige to YETP 
youth, ipuld also be made aiAilable under other arrangeri^ents to al! other 
youth, Jim WUUams, in New Albany, Indiana, was able to use SYEP funcU 
from CETA to provide career education inservice education to 50 "lead% 
teachers during the Summer thus equipping each of them to return to ttieir 
individual buildings as ''career education crusaders'* the following Fall and 
Linda Transou. in Denver, Colorado, was able to use YETP funds from CETA 
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to prcLid|r A comprehensive career education effort for ei^bnomicplty disad 
vantaiped 16-19'year'Old8. 1 hus. CE I A funds. whMe typically used to supple 
ment career education efforts for all students by giv a special emphasis to 
the economically disadvantaged, are not always being used in this fashion. 

Funds irom ESEA, Title I. are being used by Jane Okamato. Windward 
District Office in Kaneohe. Hawaii, to frain regular Title I E$EA coor 
dinators and teachers in career education so they will be able to take over this 
career education leadership function once Jane leaves her position as a 
"career education specialist" and returns to her regular job assignment. In 
Newton. Kansas. Mary Kosier*has used ESEA Title III funds in clarifying and 
strengthening the role of the school counselor in career education. 

Title IV ESEA funds are apparently being used in still more diveirse ways by 
local school districu. For example, Title IV C ESEA funds are bein^ used by: 
(a) Jatie Okamoto (Kaneohe, Hawaii) to prepaVe and tnake atftilable to 
teachers bibliographies ' of career education* materials; (b) PeaV| Solomon 
(Pearl River, New York) for making career education teacher "minigrants" 
and for use in validating the career education model Pearl has buiR; (c) Bar- 
bara Churchill (Attleboro. Massachusetts) for staff development in career 
education; (d) Gail Anderson 'in the South Berkshire Educational Col-^ 
laborative #2 located at Great Harrington, Massachusetts for employing and 
paying the salary of a career education coordinator to serve schools in that 
region; (e) Janie Hire at Putnam City High School in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma for eitabliahing and operating a truly magnificant career educa- 
tion resource center; and (f) Judy Johnson from the Mamaronuck Public 
Schools in Mamor, New York to pay for validation of their career education 
model for transporting that validated model to other school districts for. their 
use. There is no single discernible pattern of use in a particular phase of . 
calliper education's implementation that can*1ie found when one studies all 
these examples. Title IV*C of ESEA has obviously been used for a great vtfrie- 
^ ty of career education-efforu. 

Pearl Sbloroon, from Pearl River. New York, also provided us with an ex* 
ample of: (a) a teacher'l union who providtd sqrne funds Tor teacher inservice 
education in career; eduMtion; and (b) use of regular <]fepartmental instrift- . 
tional funds for use in purchasing career educatidhSnaterials. 
' Funds provided local Khool districts by their State Departments of Educa- 
tion, either through State legislatively appropriated funds or State vocational 
education funds, hkve beeh used for a wide variety of kinds of career educa- 
tion activities. For example, Kathy Backus, in New Haven. Connecticut has 
used such funds toe (a) purchase career education materials; (b) provide 
teacher Imervice in career education; and (c) conduct career education needs 
assessments. Sandra Bode, in Wheaton» Il^nois» has used State vocational 
education funds to establish a Career Education Resource Center. Dale Davis, 
from Oregon City, Oregon, emphasized that he finds State career education 
funds needed primarily to do planning foc^areei^eduMtion and that, with 

only |5,400^f such funds* he has beeh abie to do so. Shirley Arberg^ from 
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Rivei (iiovr, Illinois, has UArdSTJlr vot aiional fuiuls to c-stablish and ujXMaic 
a ('arm (fiiidaiu r Oiuei which makes inajoi c oiui ihiition.s lo caien eduia 
tion in that aiea. C^aiol (^hapiii iioin the Washoe (a)uiuv Sc houLs in Reno. 
Nevada, has been able to use State caieei tt^ducation funds for tlie f^Mieial 
staff development work required in hercareei educ ation effort. Finally. MaVy 
Rosier, in Ne^vton, Kansas, has been ablV to use some State appropriated 
funds to fuse economic education andjCareer education into a single, unified 
effort. * # 

As miglit be expected, the greatest variation in use of a special ' kind" of 
^ career education funds was found when reports from those schools depending 
\ on^ocal funds supplied by their Board of Education were studied. For exam 
pie, Martha Johnson, in Pope, Mississippi, used local funds last year for 
S6,000 miles of career educatipp field trips for students at a cost of 27 c ents 
per mile. (Marthn told us she doesn't know what she <will do in the coming 
year when the cost will climb lo 72 cents per mile for student field tripsl) Steve 
Jones, in Concord, New Mampshire, is using local career education funds to 
supply interested teachers with $200 "minigrants" and, for developing a 
Career Education Resource Center. (Note: StcVe reported such things take 
higher priority where he is than using such funds to employ a full time career 
.education coordinator.) Jim Crook, in Yakima, Washington, has used local 
funds to establish and operate a CAREER CENTER which serves a& t»hc hub 
and primary vehicle for use bAlocal schools in his area for^ implemrnting 
career education. Bard Snodgrass, in Palmer, Alaska, is now completely 
dependent on local funds — siocii^is Federal career education funds have run 
out. He is getting and using I6cal funds to make and refine a complete K 12 
9c6pe and sequence plan for career education, and for drawing a variety of 
kinds of community resources into his total career educaiion effort. *]im 
Sullivan, Cumberland, ilhode Island, has also lost Feoeral funding now 
^ but has found local funds for' u*e in operating a CAREER CENTER that 
houses material useful to both students arid to teachers interest^ in career 
education (Jim operates the CAREER CENTER in his "spare * time). Finally. 
Bob Wilson, from Gastonia. (>Iorth Carolina, while using local funds at pre- 
sent to- develop and involve community rfsources for career education, is 
eagerly looking fbrward to possible availabiltty \l P.L. 95-207 funds so that he 
can expand his careel<4ducation efforts in a variety of innovative and creative, 
way^. , ' 

While undoubtedly not 'apparent from the Qjiiunples presented here, the 
||)igle way in which career education funds — froih whatever source — are ci\r- 
rently*being^used by K IZ j|<pbool systems that surprised me is the freque|t^y 
with which they are used to <^tablish ^nxl to operate some form of CAREER 
EDUCATIOr^ RESOURCE jCENTER, While this is not th^T)lacc to discuss 
the nature and operation o|such Centers, one 6t the monographs in this series 
has taken this topic as a major item of'discuisioA. Hopefully, readers of this 
monograph will also tftudy that publication, 
i 
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How to Make Funding For Carear Education A Sustaining Priority In 
Education 

i . 

Clifi Clauson, from l>rtroit l-akes, Minnrsota, rmphasirrd that carrrr 
educatlion needs, perhaps more than anything else, to be regarded as a rttiiti 
nuing, permanent priority of Education just as vocational education is^t 
the ^esent time. Cliffs point was that, so long as "career education" con 
tinues to be regarded as something that might "go away" at the end of any 
particular school year, it is bound to operate on very shaky ground. It was ob» 
vious that many other "miniconference" participants agreed with this cypres 
sion of need as the general topic was raised and discussed, as apriority issue, 
in several of the "miniconferencVs." 

When participants talked about career education as a "straining effort" 
they sometimes talked about (a) how to maAe it into a sustaining effort; while. 
at other times, they talked about: (b) how to Aeep career education as a viable 
sustaining effort once a commitment has been made to do so. While perhaps 
not immediately obvious, it was clra)r to me.^ as I tried to assemble the 
thoughts and recommendations of participants for purposes of reporting 
them here, that these are two distinctly different topics. For purposes of this 
monograph on "funding," only the first of these two topics is appropriate to 
discuss here. The second' will be discussed in another monograph in this 
serfcs. 

[The generic, broad generalized answer participants gave.to the questiof\of 
"hWcan career education Becomje a sustaining funding priority?" was that it 
should^l>e^ declared as a prioicity of the Board of Education, the top ad- 
ministrators in the school district, and the building principals at each school 
in the district. To say this, of course^ is not to really supply an answer but 
rather simply to s^tatr a condition which, once attained, would lead one to 
* conclude that "career education" has become a funding priority for thc^Krhool 
district. The real question to be asked — and hopefully answered — is "how 
can Boards of Education, top administrative ofTkials in the school dislricts. 
and building principals be convinced that career.education)bilou/d be a sus- 
taining and permanent priority of the school \v8tem?*^^ It Is participant 
'smaivei^ to tjiis question that will be givefi here. Su\. answers will be given in 
terms of a number of basic strategy suggestions maoVby participants. These 
strategies will be listed and discussed here with no pretense being made that 
each needs to be followed nor that they should be undertaken in any spteial . 
order. All of thes^sttategie) are in use !ind/orhave been used in on^ or more 
school districts rsrescnted in these "minioonferences." 

Strategy 1: Picture "career education'' as )^ coordinating vehicle for use 
in meeting n<fw and emerging priorities. This general strategy was voiced in 
several "miniconferences** but was discussed as a priority issue in only one. 
The basic problem, obvious to any who work in the field of Education, is that 
newVpriorities constantly t:ome« on the scene, eaph raised by some external 
Ji€xQti, and each seeki||^ to gain attention and support from local school 
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systems. Clint Rousr. froixi Daytona Brach» Florida, illustrated this b.y observ 
ing that, while career education was a very h^h priority in his school district 
3*4 years ago, it has been replaced, to fl6me degree at the present time, by 
other priorities such as "economic i^lucation.** "consumer education" and t|>e 
"back to basics ' emphasis. Clint is devoting major efforts toward convincing 
policymakers in his school system that career eduction is a useful vehicle for 
use in meeting each of these priorities that it is a proper tool for use by those 
who wish change in Edhcation. Al Glassman. Career Ed^ca^on Coordinator 
in tjie Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Public Schools, illustrated the problem of 
new and emerging priorities also by noting that current "pHorities** in 
Philadelphia include: (a) desegregation; (b) consumer education; (c) back to 
basics; (d) parenting; (e) seX education: (f) economic education; (g) v6ca 
tional education; (h) nutrition education; and (i) bilingual education. Al felt 
strongly that "career, education'* should --and could — be used as a coor- 
dinating vehicle within the school system for meeting all of these priorities. Vie 
is making progress toward helping this become a reality by^irtue of the recent 
dfablishment of the INTERNAL QOORDINATING COUNQIL FOR CAREER 
EDUCATION within the Philadelphia Public Schools. As OMir of that Coun 
cil. Al meets regularly with the Directors of^very major I^yi8>on in the school 
system to discuss possible ways in ^ which clf^r edimtlon may be used as a* 
vehicle for meeting one or more of the current priorities of each Division. 
^ Tb^ra Johnson, Career Education Coordiltator in the Weber School 
District/ Ogden. Utah, made a major contribution to discussion of this 
strategy by emphasizing the easentialness of differentiating, aniong new 
Education priorities, those f^r which career education can appropriately serve 
as a coordinating vehicle ai^d those for which it canpot. Thera's point was 
that career e4ucation can properly play such a role i^^t "new priority": (a^ is 
'^properly iik|plemented through an "infusion** strategy through re^lar courses 
and with existing personnel; and (b) is properly implefnemed through greater 
, school/community interaction>44jing;^jljis reasoning. Thera argued that 
"career education" can properly be^ma to educational decisionmakers as a 
coorcynating velycle ifor^ise with such new "pnorities" as: (a) parenting; (b) 
basic skills; (c) economic education; and (d) vocational^education but that il 
woul^ be neither proper nor passible to use ''careeii education" as a coor- 
dinating vehicle for such^new priorities as (a^bilingual education or (b) nutri- 
tion education. Lois Parker. Career Education Cocfrdinator in Montgomery 
• County, MTaryland.^ voiced this same general caution by warning that one of 
the dangers cacrer education faces is that of "over promise and under 
delivery," While not in the 'aame "miniconference" as Thera; I have a feeling 
that Thera and Lois would be in basic agreement on this point. 

Stratc^n^ 2: Emphatiie ''career .education'' in terms of iti expect^ 
LEARNER OUTCOMES, not in terms of itt DEFINITIONAL CON- 
CEPTS. Both Al Glassman and Thera Johnson made strong appeals for use 
of this strategy and other participants in their "miniconferente/* as well as in 
* several others, seemed to agree with them. Lynn Griffiths, Coordinator of the^ 
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Tri County (larrrr Education Program in Brlmont, New York, and 
lomasrili from Toms River. NeJt Jrrftey yerr among those who also em 
phasizrd tlH^i strategy Their hasic aigumeffT^Vas that. Si\ long as we spend 
time trying to define "career education^ to educators and io^the general 
public in broaB. conceptual terms, we will continue to have confusion regar 
ding both its true meaning and, more importantly, what it can accomplish 
Instead of using such broad definitions, they urgeA^that we talk in terms of 
such 'learner outcomes" as (a) increasing basic academic skills; (b) providing 
students with good work habits; (c) providing students with personally mean- 
ingful Wi»;k values; (d) providing students with a basic undei*standing l^d ap 
preciationlof the private enterprise system; (e) providing students wit^ self- 
uix^erstanreling and uncirrstanding of both educational and occupational op* 
portunities available to tliem; (f) prS^^iding students with career decisionmak 
ing skills; (g) providing students with job seeking/finding/gettihg/holding 
skills; (h) providing students with skills in making wise and productive uise of 
leisure time; (i) providing students with skills useful in overcoming bias and 
stereotyping as they restrict free^lom of career choice: and (j) providing 
students with skills necessary in humanizing the workplace for themselves. 

Their basic point was that, by emphasizing these kinds of career education 
LEARNER OUTCOMES, everyone educators and non educators 
alike - will understand tbe need for career education and its basic delivery 
system fa^better than will be the case if we continue to simply talk about' it in 
broad, conceptual terms supimarized in a one sentence definition. This same 
basic ^oint was raised by participants in several other "minico^enences" as 
*part of the arguments they us^ for moving to eliminate the term "career 
education** altogether. They ar|[ued that, if we can^ 'sell** policymakers in 
Education on efforts to equip students with such skilli as represented by fhesc 
LEARNER OUTCOMES, it is unin%ortant whether or not the ''package** is 
called '*career education.** / ^ |i ^ 

In a slightly different way, Dal^Da^vis, from' Oregon City. OTegon was en- 
dorsing thfrsame strategy when he recommended going to the Superinten- 
dent and to the Board of E<;)ucation with specific requests for things needed in 
career education rather than with a general ftffuest Ibr endorsement of the 
career education concept. Dale does tTus eatiry^ar in 'a letter to his Super* 
tntendfht in which he summarizes career educyitibn accomplishments during 
the current school year and then makes specific requests for further actions in 
the coming school year. He told us that, if his record of accomplishmentSwin* 
the preceding year includes specific data documenting what has been done, it 
is difficult for the Supe|||||l,en(!||^ti and the Board of Education to turn down 
requests for other specif ic ^^^ct ion steps that^he makes. In doing this. Dale 
doesn't talk about the kinds *of *4earner outcomes** recom- 
mended by Al and Thera but, rather, about such things as the need for^ 
•*inservice educationMays^ **field trips,** ''career education materials/* etc.. 
While the list of topics t^ks different, then, the basic principle is the same. 



Strategy 5: Convince key teachers that ctreer education it a vehicle that 
^will help, not hurt, th^. This, tog^was a basic strategy recommended by^ 
participants in several '^miniconferences" from several different perspectives. 
For example, Gail Anderson, from the South Berkshire Educational Col 
laborative in Great Barringtpn, Massachu^^ stressed the importance of con 
vincing Department I^eads, no matter how hard they are to reach, of the ad 
vantages career education holds for teachers. Winnie Hocrsch. an elementary 
school teacher in Bismarck, North Dakota, on the other^and. pointed to the 
Jact that, in almost every school, ^hei^ are some "Queen Bees" (or 'King 
Bees*') who dominate discussions in the faculty lounge and that, if such per 
sons advocate career education, e^er teachers are likely to follow tb^ir lead. 
A third approach was thkt taken by Sarah Walkcrtshaw in Kansas City, 
Missouri when she started^ with onl^ four junior high schopl industrial arts 
teachers who %vere extremely interested in career education and i^d the en 
thusiasm of those four^o influence others. Whether, then, one picks as "key-* , 
teachers (a) the ones with the most "power of position" — i.e.. Department 
Heads; (b) **power of persuasion * — i.e., the "Dueen Bees" in the faculty 
lounge; or (c) the^ones with the most "power of enmusiasm" — i.e., those most 
"tu^rned on" to the concept, there ^emed to be general agreement that a 
generf I strategy of, finding and using "key-* teachers to convince other 
teacheb of the worth and desirability of career education is a good one to iise. 
This strategy is now in use in many school systems including efforts of Max 
Bruntcn. Parkrosc School District in Portland, Oregon, and^ob Towne, a 
4th gra die 'lead" tocher in Kehnebunk, Maine, It seems, thep, safe to say this 
strategy is really in use from coast to coasti 

• Thcife were several basicjreasonk given by ^rticipants suf^porting. use of 
this stitegy. #11^,, Jhey reasoned that to scturc a Board of Education policy 
supporting career education will have little effect unless classrom teachers 
dcirtde for themsctyei that they want^o impleih^nt that policy. While basic 
policynsaking in Education is n6t the resposibility of 4^chers, it is true that 
teachers are the Op^ration^ determiners of which^policies are pUif into effec- 
tive practice, which are given "lip service," and which ones ^i^-effectively ig- 
nored. Second, they reasoned that, to move toward making career education 
a comiY^inity collaborative efford^rior to the time there is som« internal com- 
mitment and readiness for this ro^ occur within the Education system is to in- * 
vite failure. A President of a local industry and the Superintendent of Schools 
can agt^ very quickly that an industry /education collaborative effort should 
come about, but, until and unless both the industry's employees and the 
teachers in the school system decide they want it to happen, it won't really oc- 
cur. The broader community appears to be more ready to work collaborative- 
ly with the Education system in career education than the Education system is 
to work with the broader community. This musr4)e recpgnized and taken care 
9f. Third, participants reasoned that the best person to "seir* teacherU on the 
career education concept is another teacher — not a "career education expert** 
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or some other kind of "outsider." They felt strongly that the "it takes one to 
sell one" Approach is the best one to use. 

In ordA' to "sell" » teacher on career education, participants felt strongly 
that they ^u<t first become convinced that career education is an effective 
vehicle for use in improving the quality of the teaching/learning process. 
Gaytlne Blackford, a 5th Grade teacher in Diamond, Missouri, for e^mple. 
reported she was "sold" when she saw that: (a) her pupils liked the "career ed" 

^approach to teaching and (b) career education offered her a good way of 
showing pupils thb importance of learning what she was frying to teach. Jerry 
Fincher. from Malvern, Arkansas, reported some of his previously "halFd to 
reach" teachers became enthusiastic about career education when he showed 

y^h^m results obtained from' classes where teachers were using thftt approach 
indiciltihg that scores on |||^ndarized achievement tests .had risen, in three 
years, from the 48^h percentile to the 65th percentile on the average. 
* Teachers want to^e assured that career education: (a) will not detract from 
the subject matter they afe teaching; (b) will help students learn more subject 
matt^Psnd (c) will make the teaching/learning process more exciting and 
chaining for the teacher. Other teachers can show them such things. 

The use of "lead" teachers was also reported to be important as a means of 

• limping teachers avoid 'some of the fears they have regarding career eduira- 
tiofK For example, Janet Andre from the Rockland County BOCES in Went 

Jck, New York reported some of her teachers expressing a feaY that, if 
ents spend part of their tin|gx>ut in the community (rather than in 
(rooms) perhaps some teacherpbs will be abolished. Dale Davis from 
$on City, Oregon reported some of his teachers expressi^ thatrsame fear, 
I teachers cam be reassured when they realize that career education calls 
for toachers, as welj a's^udents, to interact with the broader community. 

Strac<^ 4: Use persons from the business/labor/industry /prof easional 
community tor convince polic)rmakcrs in Education to adopt career educa- 
tion as a sut^ining priority. John Sedey, from the Mounds View School 
District in St. Paul, Minnesota emphasized that, if his Chamber of Commerce 
urges his Board of Edu^ion to include a career education emphasis in the 
Education system^ they will be likely to do so. Homer Sweeney from the Fre- 
mont Unified School District in Fremon^, California is convinced that 
whether or not career education will be a sustaining priority funding area f9r/ 
the school distrct will depend more* on persons from the business/labor/in* 
dustry community than it will depend on educators vfithin the school districts* 
He gave an example of a National Alliance of Business (NAB) representative 
who, after attending a teacher workshop on' career education for seven hours 
ojift day (he was supposed to stay only one hour but become so* interested he 
stayed all dayl) went later^o the Superintendent of Schools and personally 
persuaded the Superintendent to make career education a priority for the 
school district. 4 

Jim Williams, from N%w Albany, Indiana emphiuzed strongly that, 
especially in smaller communities, community leaders from business, labor, 



and industry are strong forces in determining the policies and priorities of the 
Education system. Career education, wifh its emphasis on providing youth 
with general employability skills, is, in effect, asking schools to do what many 
employers have asked them to do for years. Ehiployers pan. in many cases, 
make a more eidquent plea for career education than can educators because 
they, the emplc^ers, know why they need it. Furthermore, prior to gaining a 
school board commftmem to career education, it is highly unlikely that any 
person will be employed in the local community as a ''career education 
specialist" so there i\ no one **inside voice** within the Education syster^i to 
make^he case. In such instances, participants felt juices from the local com- 
munity^even if they come from outside the Education system --will be heard 
more clearly and more sympathetically by school board mem|^rs than will 
voices of "cs^reer education experts* from the regional, Stat^, or national 
level. ^ 

Finally, participants arguing for use of this stratfgy pointed out that, since 
career education is a fairly tow cost budget item, it will be expected to have 
greater difficulty being declared a priority than things calling for a greater 
share of the total Education budgets T^at is. the natural tendency of a school 
board members' and Su|>erint:endent8 is to place their highest priorities on 
those things ttxat cost the most money. If arguments with respect to what 
should be school system priorities come only from those within that system, it 
can be expected that those having the largest budgets will receive tl^e highest 
^priorities. Thus, this is another reason^why participants'felt strongly that the 
voice of persons from the business/labpr/industry/professional conxmcmity 
must be heard. ^ 

Strategy 5: Use students and parents as ''consumer advocates" for career 
education. Kathy Backus, from New Haven,- Connecticut, is very much con- 
vinced that, if school systems engage in student "needs assessment** activities, 
career education will consistently show up as a high priority item among 
students. Jama Roman, Career Education Coordinator in Toledo, Ohio, sup- 
ported this and pointed out that the ''childs rights** movement may well 
become the major civil rights movement of the 1980's. In this connection, she 
feels strongly that if child advocacy community movements— such as the 
Junior League—are brought into the picture, it could be a very effective way 
of gaining school board funding commitments for career education on a sus- 
taining basis. Jane Okamato, from the Windward District Office in Kaneohe, 
Hawaii, told us that students in that district have already writt^ a "STU- 
DENT BILL OF RIGHTS*' that iricludes strong statements saying they both 
yant and need career education as a high priority in ttteir school district. 
Phyllis Robinson, from the Wayne Count^'radepende^ School* District in 
Wayne, Michi^n reported that the use of student "tes^onials" regarding 
both their need Mr career education and the ways in wKurh current career 
education activities have been helpful to them^ ^^e very eflTecdve devices for 
)ftr in gaining a sustaining commitment for career education in her school 
district. 
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Similarly, ^ participants felt very strongly that parents can be and 
are — very effective advocates for making career education a sustaining priori « 
ty budget of local Boards of Education. Mary Remington, from Pittsburgh, 
Kansas, rccommeiided that if even parents from jlist one school in^hc system 
witl really become involved in pushing the career eiiucation " trusade," th^ ef- 
fort will soon spread to parents of studems in other schools and on |p the 
Board of Education. Betty Neuwirth; CounseH>r at Hosterman Junior High 
School in Robbinsd^e, Minnesota, reportcfjUMtat, when they did a parents' 
survey, they found thav85 percent of the parmts gave ctfreer education^their 
top priority rating with respect to things they yould like to see in their school 
system. Cardlyn Corcoran, from the Sou^lr^ortland City Schools in South 
Portland, Maine told us that, at one timef when a proposal was mlTde^for a 
cut in the career education budget for h^r school district, a group of parents 
came to the School Committee meeting and raised such a big stir over this 
thai the School Committee wound up adding $25,000 to the career education 
budget for the following yearl . ^ 

In addition to arguing for the tffectiPenesB of the ''consumer advocate" ap- 
proach to gaining sustaining financial commitments to career education, 
several participants also pointed ouV the Mpproprii^t^ea$ of such an ap- ' 
« proach. They did so by emphasising the fact that the career education cpn- 
cept represents one of the basic goals of Education i.e. , preparing youth for 
work— rather than any one of %ht current programs which combine to make 
the Education system, tn addition, the goal of career education is one that is 
seen as appropriate for ALL youth at ALL levels of the K 12 school system', 
not as something to be emphasized only from some students at some poims in 
thiat system. Thus, to argue for careers education, from a ''consumer ad- 
vocate" point of view, was seen l^irguing for increaung the quality of the en- 
tire Education system— rather than pitting one part of that system against any 
other part, 

Sirat^ 6: Use the influence and financial incentives available through 
State Departments of Education. Herb Tyler, from the Richland School 
J>istrict in Richland, South Carolina was one of many participanu arguing 
A for use of this Strategy as a viable means of influencing local Boarc^of Educa- 
} tion to recognlxe and to provide sustaining funds for career education. Par- 
ticipanu from States where a State "mandate" for career education has been 
issued by a State legislature, but no Slate funds appropriated for use in im- 
plementing that mandate, seemed to (eel that the "lAandate" itself is of 
minimal value. Cohversel)^, participants from States where the State 
legislature has appropriated soipe funds to be made available to local school 
, distfj||y in implementing career education— even when stich funds are for 
small amounu-- seemed to agree that this is an excellent stritegy for use in 
calling career education to the attention of their locfti Board of Education. 

Aigumenu of those supporting use of this strategy seeined to have three 
basic componenu. First* it was argued that, operattonally, the chances of any 
eareer education leveL at tha local school dlstria level becoming a sustaining 
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effort will depend on having some person employed either within the school 
district or in some intermediate unit serving that school district ~ with the title 
^CAREER EDUCATION COORDINATOR." If no person carrying an 
analogous title is employed by the State Department of Education, they felt it 
would be very difficult to convince local Boards of Education to support this 
kind of position. It should be pointed out that several other participants ques- 
tioned strongly the need for a position entitled "CAREER EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR" at the local school district level and so opposed this argu- 
ment. (The whole topic of the CAREER EDUCATION COORDINATOR 
will be discussed in another monograph in this series.) 

Second, those arguing for at least token financial support from the State 
level pointed out that even small amounts of State money specifically ear- 
marked for career education provides a needed element of ^'respectability" for 
those seeking financial commitments from their local Boards of Education. 
To have the United States Congress appropriate some Federal funds to sup* 
port implementation of career education at the K'12 level was regarded by 
these participant^ as a most positive occurance indeed. They seemed to be 
more concerned that some such funds were available than they were about the 
fact that these funds currently amount to a very small amount of money per 
school district. Similarly, in 3tates where the State legislature has ap- 
propriated funds specifically for use in career education (as, for example, in 
Arizona, Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, Utah, and Colorado) local career 
ctducation coordinators from such States seemed to agree that the presence of 
sohae State funds served as a "positive sign" to those policymakers in Educa* 
tion\at the local school district level who are asked to make some kinds of 
financial commitment to career education. 

Third, participants suppofting this strategy gave repeated es^amples of 
comi^nities who, with demdhstration iunds from the Federal or State level, 
had been able to produce sufficient evidence of success for career education 
that it now continues to be supported by local^ funds. A total of 16 local school 
districts reprinted in tKese "miniconferences" were ones now using local 
funds aftrr having had major Federal funds available for use in 
^ demonstrating career education's efficacy and effectiveness. Participants, in 
general, seemed very confident that, if given a proper chance, they could pro- 
duce the kiqids of evidence that would convince local BoardI of Education to . 
continue to fund career education efforts on a sustaining basis once Federal 
and/or State demonstrati<m grants have expired. . 

Each of these three basic components represents an effective rationale for 
use by those wishing to utilize this strategy. 

Conoludlnfi R«i^rkt 

In this monograph, we have tried to face the crucial problem of funding for 
career education in a direct and sti^aightforward manner. No attempt has 
been m«de here to present any kind of idealistic or theoretical approach to 
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ihc problem. Rather, ihc emphasis throughout has been on sharing the ex 
perienccs of local K 12 school districts throughout <hc Nation as each has 
faced -and, to at least some extent -solved the funding problem for itpelf. 
No single answer or ^'formula'* emerged from the exchange of experiences 
that participants shared with each other. Instead, if there is a common 
theme, it is one of diversity. 

As I listened to these participants- and especially as I have tried here to 
take my notes made during the scries of "miniconferences'* and draw from 
them specific examples of practice to be included in this monograph — 1 am 
; left with a very optimistic impression regarding chances for being able to solve 
funding problems filing career education. The solutions these K-12 career 
education practitioners have found are ones which, by and large, have nevejr 
before appeared in the career education literature. I cannot help but feel they 
will surely be valuable ta others faced with similar problems. 

The funding question for career education, like the funding question for 
other paru of ^ucatk>n, will surely be influei^ced markedly by the presence 
Of absence of Federal funds for career education. My general impression is 
that the presence of Federal funds would undoubtedly greatly speed the im- 
plementation of career Conversely, what I have learned from these par- 
ticipants is that, if Federal funds are nonexistant, they will find some ways of 
continuing their efforts anyway. The richness of Career education, as a na- 
tional effort, is not in the money it has. Rather, it is in the people who have' 
dedicated themselves to converting the career education concept into an 
operational reality. 
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